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notwithstanding which England can boast no worthier advocate of civil 
and religious liberty. The Roosevelt biography, written in popular 
style, is admirably suited to the needs of the general reader. 

Mr. Bowman, in ninety pages, discusses Cromwell's foreign policy 
so far as it concerned the upholding of Protestantism on the conti- 
nent. He has drawn his material from the archives of England, 
Sweden, Norway, the Netherlands, Switzerland, and other countries. 
The treaties between England and the foreign powers, and the negotia- 
tions with France and Spain, are discussed so far as they bear on the 
interests of Protestants. The accounts of Cromwell's protection of the 
Huguenots and the Piedmontese are of special value. The treatise is 
designed for the historical student rather than for the general reader. 

Eri B. Hulbert. 
The University of Chicago. 

Wesley and Methodism. By F. G. Snell, M.A. (Oxon.). New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1900. Pp. x-j-243. $1.25. 

This is a clever book, although neither a biography of John Wesley 
nor a history of Methodism. It consists of seven sketches, entitled 
respectively "Kith and Kin," " First-Fruits, " " Apostleship," "Love 
and Death," "Scandal of the Cross," "Miracles and Mysteries," and 
"The New Dissent," in which various aspects of the great revival are 
skilfully presented, and the salient features of Wesley's career are 
illuminated with interesting contributions from a rather wide reading. 
The significance of the man and the movement is freely acknowledged 
and emphasized ; yet the chief defect of the book is a lack of sympathy 
with both. Compared, for instance, with Morison's St. Bernard, or 
with St. Beuve's Port Royal, it lacks intellectual depth and seriousness; 
yet these were the work of freethinkers. Or compared with John 
Richard Green's few pages, or Lecky's striking treatment, or the fine 
sketch of Wesley and the revival in Abbey and Overton's History of 
the English Church in the Eighteenth Century, it does rather scant justice 
to both epoch and epoch-maker. It asserts Wesley's greatness, but does 
not exhibit it ; indeed, the author's praise is frequently qualified by 
irrelevant comment. As, for example : " The physic may have been 
nasty — those fits especially — but Methodism arrested national decay and 
infused new life into Christianity;" or this : "At Dresden he inspected 
at somebody's desire the great bridge, the large brass crucifix, and the 
equestrian statue of the late King Augustus ; but he deems it necessary 
to apologize by ejaculating, ' Alas! where will all these things appear when 
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the earth and the works thereof shall be burned up ?'" A moment's 
thought about the character of King Augustus would have revealed 
the subtlety of Wesley's comment. He was certainly not apologizing; 
rather wondering what good the statue would do the king in that 
awful day when sculptured greatness melts before the wrath of God. 

Nevertheless the book is packed with valuable information, instruct- 
ive reflections, interesting anecdote. The style is fluent and easy — a 
trifle too easy, perhaps — and some of the character-sketching is admi- 
rable. It reveals the mental attitude of a modern Oxford graduate 
toward the now famous fellow of Lincoln College ; an attitude of 
compulsory wonder, of perplexed and hesitating admiration. It recog- 
nizes Wesley's "prodigies of mental and physical effort" as a "vast 
and necessary work." It regrets the separation of his followers from 
the church. But it continues the old tone of superiority; only condem- 
nation is softened to deprecation and persiflage, although greatly 
restricted in its scope. " The English conscience as remodeled by 
Wesley " is a phrase which, if justified, certainly makes of him an epoch- 
maker. And the use of it by the author approves all that was essential 
in the great revival. 

Charles J. Little. 

Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Evanston, 111. 



Christianity and the Nineteenth Century. Being the 
Thirtieth Fernley Lecture, delivered in Burslem, July, 1900. 
By Charles Joseph Little, D.D., LL.D., President of 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, 111. London : Charles 
H. Kelley, 1900. Pp. 96. 2s. 

Dr. Little calls Christianity "the kingdom of Christ in a world 
which denies his sovereignty." A truthful presentation of " its progres- 
sive conquests of a hostile environment " during the century just 
closed cannot but be full of interest. Dr. Little aims to make such a 
presentment in the brief space of three chapters, ninety-six pages. He 
has succeeded remarkably well. In the first chapter he presents the 
exterior aspects of Christendom as seen in the Greek (or Russian) church, 
the papacy, the state churches and the nonconformist denominations in 
Protestant countries, and the denominations in America. The Russian 
hierarchy is as "un progressive, immobile, and almost petrified" as at 
the beginning of the century. The vicissitudes of the papacy have 
been dramatic during the century, but while it has lost power among 



